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PREFACE 

The  aim  of  this  thesis  is  to  make  a study 
of  the  leading  problems  in  the  teaching  of  the 
subject  of  bookkeeping  in  the  high  school, and 
suggestions  for  their  possible  solution. 

The  writer  has  made  a careful  examination 
of  the  leading  texts  and  periodicals  written  by 
outstanding  authorities  in  the  field.  Their  con- 
tributions have  been  embodied  in  the  contents  of 
th  i s t he  s i s . 

In  this  study  an  examination  has  been  made 
of  the  leading  problems  of  teaching  bookkeeping, 
such  as;  (1)  the  organization  of  the  bookkeeping 
curriculum  in  the  high  school;  (2)  the  different 
approaches  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping;  and 
(3)  the  plans  for  conducting  the  class. 

The  evidence  collected  from  these  reliable 
sources  have  led  the  writers  to  certain,  very 
definite  conclusions,  regarding  the  teaching  of 
bookkeeping  in  high  schools,  which  are  offered 


in  this  study. 
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CHAP  TEH  I 


(1) 


EARLY  HISTORY  0^  BOO^HEPING 


Bookkeeping,  or  the  art  of  accounts  of  "business 
transactions,  has  existed  in  some  form  or  other  since  the 
"beginning  of  civilization.  Evidence  of  public  and  private 
accounts  dating  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  empire  exist  in 
the  form  of  documents  and  writings  of  tie  ancient  histor- 
ians. Nothing  definite,  however,  is  known  of  the  kinds  of 
bookkeeping  records  prevailing  in  those  days,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  art  of  bookkeeping  has  progressed  no 
farther  than  that  described  by  Luca  Paciolo  in  a book  pub- 
lished in  Venice  in  1494. 

"Paciolo,  a Franciscan  monk,  was  an  authority  in  his 
day  on  mathematics,  and  his  book-Summa  de  Ari  thine  tic  a,  Geo  - 
metria.  Proportions  et  Proportionali ta-was  divided  into 
three  parts:  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Be  Computus  et 
Scripturis,  the  last  being  his  treatise  on  business  fin- 
ance. This  is  the  first  known  book  on  bookkeeping  ^nd  was 
intended  as  a practical  guide  to  the  merchant  of  those 
days  for  a double-entry  set  of  records." (l) 

"During  the  Sixteenth  Century  many  texts  on  bookkeep- 
ing made  their  appearance  in  the  newly  established  commer- 
cial schools.  In  general,  they  followed  the  "Italian" 
(Paciolo's)  method  and  were  published  in  practically  all 
the  European  (countries.  Paciolo’s  book  was  translated  in- 
to English  in  1543.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  prac- 
tically all  the  v/r iters  of  these  early  texts,  as  well  as 
teachers  of  the  art  of  bookkeeping,  v/ere  trained  in  math- 
ematics and  regarded  bookkeeping  as  a branch  of  their 
sc ience . " (2 ) 

"With  the  steady  growth  of  trade  during  the  next  two 
centuries  came  the  slow  development  of  the  art  of  bookkeep. 
ing.  As  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury we  find  writers  defending  the  "Italian  system"  against 
the  methods  advocated  by  the  new  teachers  of  the  subject. 


(1)  "Principles  of  Accounting" 

(2)  Ibid 


Kohler  and  i orris  on 
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In  the  United  States  a volume  appeared  in  the  second  de- 
c ade  of  the  nineteenth  Century,  published  in  Boston,  claim- 
ing great  originality  on  the  part  of  its  writers  in  "devis- 
ing" this  "system."  This  hook  included  a practics  set,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  A model  set  of  hooks 
had  heen  published  previously  (1789)  by  Benjamin  Booth,  who 
described  the  practical  relationships  that  should  exist 
between  the  various  books  of  account." (l) 

"It  7/as  only  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth Century,  however,  that  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
methods  began  to  exhibit  tendencies  (on  the  part  of  the 
authors)  of  a scientific  approach  to  the  problem.  Present 
day  bookkeeping  and  accounting  methods  are  modern  develop- 
ments. Important  problems  of  the  modern  bookkeeper  or  the 
modern  accountant  were  practically  unknown  a generation 
ago."  (2) 

Introduc  tion  of  B ookkeeping  in  the  Americ an  Public  School: 

"Prom  the  days  of  the  first  business  school  in  idle 
United  States,  to  the  present  day,-  the  bookkeeping  course 
has  been  the  backbone  of  commercial  education.  Under  the 
title  of  "Casting  Accounts"  bookkeeping  appeared  in  the 
school  of  the  early  Uew  England  colonies,  and  under  its 
o wn  name  was  later  included  in  the  course  of  elementary 
schools.  When  the  first  public  high  school  in  the  United 
States  was  opened  (Boston  English  High  School, .1824} , the 
study  of  bookkeeping  was  placed  in  the  course  of  study"  f 3) 

"In  1863  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  were  made  part  of 
the  course  of  study  in  the  Central  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  St.  Louis  High  School.  The  introduction  of 
this  work  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  clearly  defined 
commercial  education  at  public  expense  in  the  United  States. 

"In  these  days  before  the  period  of  effective  commer- 
cial education,  no  provision  was  made  in  educational  cur- 
riculum of  the  public  school  for  the  training  of  boys  and 
girls  for  office  work  and  other  commercial  work.  It  was 
the  private  business  school  that  first  saw  the  need  for  a 
new  training  and  to  effect  an  organization  to  meet  these 
needs. " (5) 

These  institutions  offered  short  intensive  courses  in 
bookkeeping  and  later  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The 


(l)  "The  Accounting  Review"  June, 1926 
12)  Ibid 

( 3 y "Commercial  Education  in  the  Secondary  School"  Kits  on 

(4)  "Commercial  Education  in  the  United  States"  Marvin 

(5)  Ibid 
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history  of  the  private  commercial  school  is  well  known . 

This  type  of  school  rendered  a real  service  at  a time  when 
the  public  authorities  were  either  ignorant  of  the  need  or 
unwilling  to  meet  it.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  ad- 
vert of  the  high  school,  there  grew  up  this  type  of  pri- 
vate school  which  took  unto  itself  the  name  of  "business 
college . " 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  average  high  school  of 
the  early  commercial  movement  only  a few  commercial  sub- 
jects could  be  taken,  and  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions many  commercial  subjects  could  be  elected.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  this  elective  plan  could  effect  no 
standard  of  commercial  instruction,  and  as  a result  the 
product  ranged  all  the  way  from  reasonably  efficient  to 
wholly  inefficient.  Commercial  pupils  under  this  plan 
lacked  the  thoroughness  and  attention  which  vocational 
pupils  in  more  modern  vocational  courses  attain.  Ey  the 
compromise  described  commercial  educators  succeeded  in 
winning  a place  among  educators  in  general,  and  were  able 
to  advance  the  cause  of  commercial  education  in  a system 
not  attempting  any  ojcher  kind  of  vocational  work. 

In  a later  period  of  educational  development  two 
years  of  commercial  work  were  offered  at  the  end  of  the 
high  school  course.  Only  those  who  were  able  to  continue 
through  the  four  year  program  were  premitted  to  get  commer- 
cial training.  The  result  of  this  tyne  of  commercial 
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education  was  that  the  large  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
who  had  any  claim  on  public  school  education  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  getting  it.  The  private  school  offering 
commercial  training  greatly  profited  by  this  public  school 
program. 

"The  evolution  of  commercial  education  seems  to  be 
bringing  us  at  this  time  to  a new  and  better  conception  of 
proper  procedure.  We  are  now  attempting  to  meet  the  needs 
of  boys  and  girls  who  desire  instruction  in  c online rc i al  sub- 
jects, by  placing  commercial  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  in  high  school.  The  subject  matter  was  adapted  to 
the  stage  of  maturity  of  the  pupils,  the  more  difficult  and 
technical  commercial  subjects  being  postponed  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  high  school  course.  Such  a plan  seems  to  meet 
more  adequately  the  needs  of  the  high  school  course  and  the 
needs  of  all  the  punils  who  resort  to  our  high  schools 
looking  for  the  advantages  possible  under  the  limitations 
of  time,  capacity,  and  maturi ty ." ( 1) 


(l)  "Ways  to  Better  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools" 

-0 ,C  .Fontaine 
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CHAPTER  2 
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THE  VALLES  OP  B COKKEEPIEG 
IE  THE  0 OI.-IE.riC  I AL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

B o okke e p i ng  in  the  Curriculum : 

The  first  year  high  school  commercial  work  consists 
mainly  of  commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  elemen- 
tary Bookkeeping.  In  the  second  year  more  advanced  "book- 
keeping, typewriting,  and  simple  office  procedure.  Sten- 
ography and  still  more  advanced  Bookkeeping  are  reserved 
for  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  junior  high  school, 
in  its  efforts  to  furnish  fullest  opportunity  for  those 
v/ho  will  not  proceed  to  the  senior  high  school,  is  offer- 
ing somewhat  technical  and  advanced  courses  in  stenography 
and  Bookkeeping,  usually  too  advanced  for  the  pupils  who 
pursue  the  courses. 

To  summarize  the  present  stage  of  development  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  puBlic  high  schools,  it  may  Be 
said  that  the  present  is  a period  of  earnest  and  rapid  re- 
adjustment. Lis 'calces  and  failures  of  the  past  have  Been 
recognized,  and  earnest  effort  is  made  to  make  the  courses 
suitable  to  the  ages  and  capacities  of  the  pupils  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  most  valuable  the  opportunities  for 
commercial  instruction  for  all  the  pupils,  irrespective  of 
their  educational  limitations  and  vocational  destinies. 

The  Educ ational  Value  of  Bookkeeping: 

Bookkeeping  rightly  regarded,  is  simply  a specialized 
form  of  the  art  of  keeping  accounts.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
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continued  efforts  to  meet  the  necessities  of  trade  os  they 
gradually  developed.  One  hy  one  the  successive  steos  in 
the  evolution  of  account  boo2<s  were  achieved  until  finally 
it  was  realized  that  the  transaction  of  a business  in  their 
entirety  form  a homogeneous  whole  which  is  capable  of  be- 
ing marshalled  in  the  framework  of  a course. of  study. 
Training  in  Sys  tern  and  Organi  zati  on: 

Before  attempting  to  outline  the  methods  of  teaching 
bookkeeping,  it  might  be  well  to  answer  the  question  freq- 
uently asked,  "Why  should  bookkeeping  be  taught  in  our 
schools?"  It’s  vocational  value  is  the  prime,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  reason. As  a training  in  system  and 
order  the  study  the  study  of  bookkeeping  affords  the  best 
medium  for  the  establishment  of  habits  of  accuracy,  neat- 
ness, concentration,  and  systematic  work,  and  to  develop 
the  student's  power  of  .judgement  and  initiative  so  essen- 
tial in  modern  life.  As  a basis  for  the  organization  of 
business  of  everyday  life,  a knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  record  keeping  and  business  forms  is  most 
helpful.  Cne  who  understands  business  organization  and 
management  must  understand,  bookkeeping  to  enable  him  to 
read  intelligently  and  interpret  facts  and  figures.  Book- 
keeping, therefore,  should  be  taught  for  its  general  bus- 
iness and  informational  value  as  well  as  for  its  vocation. 


(1)  "Problems  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping"  Lomax  and  Agnew 
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Voc  eti onal  Value : 

The  importance  of  bookkeeping  in  the  commercial  course 
must  be  very  seriously  considered  in  the  light  of  being  a 
study  toward  vocational  objectives.  It  is  also  a subject 
of  disciplinary  value  in  developing  judgement,  initiative, 
reasoning,  power  of  analysis,  close  concentration,  and  the 
habit  of  verification  of  results.  It's  vocational  value 
and  importance  is  embodied  in  its  value  of  broadening  the 
pupil's  viewpoint  in  a better  understanding  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  economics  and  business . .Bookkeeping  is 
often  the  medium  whereby  mental  discipline  must  be  furnish- 
ed, if  furnished  at  all.  The  inductive  processes  would  be 
employed  in  the  establishment  of  rules  and  for  s,  while 
deduction  would  be  the  operation  in  their  subsequent  use. 
Proposed  solutions  should  be  tested  at  all  steps,  by  ques- 
tions which  should  tend  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  en- 
tries or  else  expose  their  faults. 
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CHAPTER  3 

Til  A ORGAIlIZATIOil  OF  ThE  EOOIQ^EPIFG 
G ijRxiio LiJ-UH  I_.  THG  HIGH  SCHOOL 

E o okkeepin , Plans  sn4  Procedures  : 

Great  care  should  "be  exercised  in  the  proper  method 
and  .aterial  presented  in  the  early  part  of  the  bookkeep- 
ing course.  The  text  material  of  the  elerentary  course 
should  he  so  arranged  as  to  permit  definite  assignments 
for  study  and  class  recitation.  It  should  consist  of 
short  unit  lessons,  each  covering  a definite  topic,  and 
should  provide  a proper  balance  between  teaching,  testing, 
and  drilling.  This  material  should  be  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a course  of  study  and  not  a reference  book.  The 
language  should,  be  simple  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  technical  terms  are  not  used  until  they  have  been 
fully  explained. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  exercises  used  by  the  teach- 
er, developing  the  principles  of  bookkeeping.  They  should 
emphasize  the  new  points  illustrated  by  the  introductory 
exercises  which  should  always  precede  a formal  set.  Each 
set  should  be  a review  of  previous  work  but  the  amount  of 
such  work  should  be  at  a minimum.  The  arithmetical  work 
involved  should  be  simple.  Involved  commercial  arithmetic 
should  be  left  for  the  mathematics  class.  ' ookkeeping 
teachers  should  avoid  lengthly  problems  because  they  de- 
tract interest  from  the  subject  taught  in  the  bookkeeping 
class.  If  possible,  a correlation  between  the  work  of 
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the  bookkeeping  and  the  mathematics  c lass,  to  the  end  that 
most  of  -the  arithmetic  should  be  performed  in  the  latter 
recitation,  would  be  an  ideal  plan. 

THl  hObh  ClMkl  Chill! 

lirst  Ye  r.r : 

The  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  regular  four 
year  course  consists  of  the  proper  presentation  of  oenman- 
ship,  business  forms,  arithmetic,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  subject  of  bookkeeping. 

Upon  the  first  glance,  it  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  include  as  a part  of  the  course  the  study  of  penmanship. 
But  it  has  a relative  importance  to  the  study  of  bookkeep- 
ing. It  means  legibility.  Still,  legibility  alone  is  not 
the  reason.  If  it  were,  there  would  not  be  any  objections 
to  the  regular  printed  forms.  Speed,  too,  is  an  essential 
of  a good  hand.  legible  and  rapid  writing,  then,  are  assets 
for  successful  business.  This  is  often  achieved,  after  s few 
months  conscientious  work.  This  means,  however,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  first  year  the  teacher  should  stress  and 
even  insist  on  neat,  legible,  and  carefully  written  papers. 
The  business  bookkeeping  forms  and  papers  could  very  easily 
be  introduced  as  part  of  the  advanced  penmanship  drill  in 
tiie  first  year  of  the  study  of  bookkeeping. 

In  the  matter  of  arithmetic  the  subject  should  be 
presented  as  drill  in  practical  bookkeeping  problems .Speed 
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should  be  encouraged  without  sacrificing  the  ntter  of 
accuracy.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  speed  should  be  de- 
sired. After  accuracy  has  been  developed,  efforts  ay  be 
made  to  increase  the  speed.  The  attempt,  however,  to 
force  speed  too  early  leads  to  the  development  of  slip- 
shod work.  Short  cuts  in  arith’  etic,  with  their  not  eme- 
tic cl  principle  fully  understood  is  a very  important  matte 
that  should  be  considered  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  as 
applied  to  bookkeeping  calculations.  Percentage,  commis- 
sion, interest,  trade  discounts,  compound  interest,  etc. 

should  be  also  treated  in  this  elementary  course  as  re- 

(1) 

la ted  t o b o okk e ep i ng . 

Second  Year : 

The  second  year  of  bookkeeping  is  really  the  first 
year  of  "real”  bookkeeping  as  a subject  of  study  and 
training.  The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  give  the  pupils 
a knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  business  principles.  Famil- 
iarity with  business  terms,  familiarity  with  the  language 
of  business  and  of  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  and  business 
papers  are  embodied  in  this  course.  TBne  contents  of  this 
course  should  incorporate  a t:.ood  knowledge  of  recording 
boekeeping,  the  ability  to  interpret  bookkeeping  records 
and  reports,  preparation  for  a more  advanced  study  of  the 
subject  and  an  orderly  and  a systematic  habit  training. 

Hecord  making,  posting,  sales  and  purchases, c los ing 


(l)  Professor  Koffacker 
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the  journal  and  the  ledger,  and  simple  statements  should 
all  he  treated  in  this  course. 

Toward  the  second  half  of  the  year’s  work,  the  sub- 
ject of  controlling  accounts  and  their  functions  should  he 
introduced,  leading  up  to  the  subject  hy  means  of  the 
special  journals. 

The  importance  of  controlling  accounts  cannot  he 
stressed  too  strongly  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  in  the  study  of  hookkeeping  and  accounting.  Whether 
the  pupil  will  he  in  a position,  in  his  vocation,  to  keep 
a complete  set  of  hooks  or  not,  he  will  he  obliged  to  use 
one  or  more  controls  in  hic  specialized  work.  The  control 
accounts  for  the  basis  for  all  advanced  accounting  and 
have  become  more  and  more  important  under  the  present 
regime  of  big  business  and  the  divisions  of  accounts  and 
rec ords  . 

In  the  presentation  of  controlling  accounts  the  pupil 
should  direct  his  interest  in  the  direction  of  the  ledger, 
because,  just  as  we  divided  the  Journ- 1 into  special  books 
primarily  to  provide  for  a division  of  labor  and  the  less- 
ening of  the  ledger  clerical  work  so  we  divide  the  gener- 
al ledger  into  special  (subsidiary)  ledgers.  The  pupil’s 
interest  should  then  be  directed  to  t e changes  necessary 
in  the  journals  to  enable  the  controlling  accounts  to 
function.  The  developement  of  the  columnar  journals  is, 
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therefore,  very  important.  The  development  of  the  jour- 
nals should  be  traced  from  the  original  forms  showing  the 
separation  into  the  special  columns  and  then  the  various 
journal  develop  ents  by  the  introduction  of  these  columns. 
Their  importance  should  be  strongly  emphasized  and  the  pur- 
pose effectively  illustrated. 

Third  Tear : 

The  various  kinds  of  adjustments  should  be  treated 
more  thoroughly  in  the  advanced  courses  of  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  Attention  should  be  given  to  Depreciation, 
Loss  on  Bad  Accounts,  Prepaid  Income,  Accrued  Income,  and 
Accrued  Expenses.  The  effect  of  adjustments  on  both  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement  and  the  Balance  Sheet  should  be 
shown  so  that  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples to  new  situations  they  arise. 

The  handling  of  the  trading  items,  methods  of  taking 
inventories,  and  periodic  ledger  work  should  also  be  re- 
vi ewed . 

The  Work  Sheet  should  be  introduced  and  its  account- 
ing procedure  illustrated  and  reviewed.  The  analyzing  of 
t be  current  trial  balance  in  order  to  deter  ine  what  ad- 
justments are  necessary  should  be  shown.  Partnership 
accounts  should  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  next  year  study  of  accounts. 


/ 
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Fourth  Year : 

The  special  "bookkeeping,  peculiar  to  partnerships 
and  corporations  should  he  discussed  and  exercised  through 
the  problem  method  where  principles  can  he  stressed  with- 
out too  much  clerical  detail  as  is  necessary  in  sets. 

Such  topics  as  the  nature  and  the  formation  of  partner- 
ships, admission  and  withdrawal  of  a partnership,  prof i t 
sharing,  and  the  sale  and  liquidation  of  partnership 
should  receive  special  and  careful  attention  in  the  fourth- 
year. 

Ti me  Allotment : 

Whether  the  four  ye;  r or  the  treee  year  plan  is  in 
operation  the  program  should  allow  for  five  periods  a week 
of  one  hour  each  year.  If  difficulty  is  found  in  such  an 
arrangement  a plan  may  he  set  up  requiring  four  hours  each 
week . 

Some  schools  have  operated  in  their  teaching  of  com- 
mercial hookkeeping  on  a schedule  that  is  different  from 
the  five  day  or  the  four  day  plan.  The  plan  is  one  of 
five-two  hour  classes  each  week.  But  according  to  this 
schedule  the  teacher  cannot  require  any  homework  as  the 
plan  is  to  break  the  period  into  two  distinct  periods. The 
first  hour  is  devoted  to  class  work,  recitation,  discus- 
sions, and  drilling  while  the  second  hour  is  used  by  the 
pupils  in  study  and  problem  work  or  sets  under  the  guid- 
ance and  supervision  of  the  teacher. 


The  'iwo  i'esr  Bookkeeping;  Course  : 


"If  a "bookkeeping  course  of  two  years  is  offered,  i t 
is  desirable  that  trie  work  be  placed  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  senior  high  school;  that  is,  in  the  tenth  and 

eleventh  grades.  This  is  in  order  to  realize  as  early  and 

as  fully  as  possible  the  teaching  purposes  and  aims." (l) 

The  work  of  the  first  year  should  present  as  elemen- 
tary as  possible  the  fundamental  accounting  principles  and 
the  chief  elementary  bookkeeping  oroces<=es,  all  reenforced 
by  growing  appreciation  of  business  situations  and  a fam- 
iliarity with  ordinary  business  forms  and  procedures.  Irre- 
spective of  the  method  of  approach  or  of  the  teaching 

methods  or  devices,  by  the  close  of  the  first  year  the 
pupil  should  have  acquired  a working  familiarity  with  the 
financial  terms  and  expressions  in  common  use  in  business: 
with  the  simple  journal  and  the  journalizing  of  their 
various  types  of  transactions:  wi  th  the  Balance  r-heet  and 
the  effects  of  proprietorship;  with  the  account,  the  led- 
ger and  the  posting  processes,  and  with  the  trial  balance 
and  the  simple  for n of  the  work  sheet.  The  pupil  should 
also  have  a comprehension  of  the  changes  accuring  inde- 
pendently of  specific  transact  ions  and  of  the  correspond- 
ing correction,  adjusting,  and  closing  entries.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  journal  and  of  the 
columnar  modifications  should  also  be  properly  included. 

The  study  of  the  forms  and  the  use  of  the  more  common 
business  papers  would  also  be  pursued. 

(l)  "Commercial  Education  in  Secondary  Schools"  Kitson 
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"In  the  second  year  work,  the  beginning  of  the  course 
should  he  organized  as  a review,  treating  brief the 
ground  covered  in  the  first  year.  The  advanced  work  would 
include  controlling  accounts,  subsidiary  ledgers,  and  the 
modifications  of  the  journal;  departmental  organization 
and  procedure  as  related  to  financial  and  accounting  mat- 
ters; a study  of  the  voucher  system;  budget  making  as  a 
means  of  control;  the  significance  of  and  the  accounting 
for  the  various  tyoes  of  business  ownership,  and  the  corp- 
oration, the  bookkeeping  involved  in  the  disposal  of  the 
net  profits  or  losses,  more  advanced  study  of  the  classif- 
ication and  interpretation  of  accounts,  such  as  capital, 
accrued,  depreciation,  and  valuation  accounts,  adjustments 
to  show  correct  values,  and  the  simple  graphic  mathods  of 
presenting  financial  data." (l) 

The  General  Curriculum  C on  tent  of  th  e B o olcke  e p i ng  C ou  rs  e : 
In  the  commercial  curriculum  of  most  of  the  high 


schools,  bookkeeping  is  a required  subject  from  one  to  two 
years  and  a half.  Thereafter,  it  is  offered  as  an  elec- 
tive for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  this  field  of 
work.  In  many  schools  j uni  oh  business  training  precedes 
the  work  in  elementary  bookkeeping,  and  instruction  in 
business  papers  is  given  before  or  concurrently  with  book- 
keeping; ins  true  ti  on.  local  conditions  alone  can  determine 
whether  the  latter  shall  precede  formal  instruction  in 
bookkeeping . 

The  following  is  a suggested  outline  for  a.  course  in 

bookkeeping,  both  the  requireed  and  elective  courses. 

(2 ) 

Required  Course  ' 


1.  The  common  forms  of  business 
ed  with  them,  and  the  effect  on  the 

2.  Business  terms  and  practices 
the  bookkeeping  records. 


and  procedure  connect- 
business  records, 
and  their  effect  on 


1)  Ibid 

2)  "Commercial  Education  in  the  Public  Secondary  School" 

E . V.  Thomps on 
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3.  The  various  forms  of  "business  enterprises,  the 
types  of  services  rendered  "by  them,  and  the  effect  on  the 
records  of  the  "business. 

4.  Types  of  "business  organization,  with  a little 
elementary  consideration  of  the  corporate  form. 

5.  Principles  of  bookkeeping,  developed  through  the 
general  journal,  the  sales  journal,  the  purchase  journal, 
the  cash  receipts  and  cash  payments  journals.  The  use  of 
the  usual  accounts  of  a trading  "business,  that  is,  assets, 
liabilities,  capital,  income,  and  expense.  The  trial  "bal- 
ance, profit  and  loss  statement,  and  the  calculation  of 
the  stock  turnover.  The  "balance  sheet  should  show  the 
classification  of  assets  and  liabilities  under  "current" 
and" fixed".  The  profit  and  loss  statements  should  include 
items  of  "other  income"  and  "other  charges".  The  ledger 
should  be  closed  through  journal  entries  and  a proof  trial 
balance  sheet  (trial  balance)  prepared. 

6.  Problems  in  the  interpretation  of  accounts  and 
statements . 

Elective  G purse  (l) 

Advanced  work  in  trie  fields  outlined  for  the  required 
course  should  constitute  a large  part  of  the  advanced  book- 
keeping course.  Greater  stress  should  beolaced  uoon  skill 
in  keeping  books.  This  is  coupled  with  more  knowledge  and 
theory  pertaining  to  the  science  of  bookkeeping.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  major  topics  in  addition  to  those 


(1)  Ibid 
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mentioned  for  the  required  course: 

1 . Adj  us  t ments , res er ves 

2.  Ten  and  twelve  column  work  sheets 

3.  Special  column  journals 

4.  Controlling  accounts 

5.  Advanced  partnership  problems 

6.  Corporation  accounts  and  records 

7.  Manufacturing  accounts  of  a simple  nature 

8.  Advanced  work  in  the  preparation  of  statements 
and  reports  and  their  interpretation. ( 1) 


(l)"Eastern  Commercial  Teacher’s  Assoc.  Year  Book"  (2nd  yr. 
Article  written  by  Walter  E.  leidner 

’’Objective  as  a Guide  to  the  Teacher  in 
Course  of  Study  Making  in  Bookkeeping" 


t 
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METHODS  OP  JCJDliCTIijG  THE  Cl  ASS 

1m thod  of  Proc  edure : 

Much  time  and  energy  is  usually  wasted  in  the  book- 
kfeeping  classroom  on  unnecessary  drilling.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  every  effort  should  he  made,  by  the  teacher,  to 
ascertain  what  the  class  as  a vdiole  knows  and  particularly 
the  weaknesses  of  each  individual,  h’he n the  puniX®  have 
mastered  a particular  unit  s o that  it  may  be  satisfactorily 
applied  by  the  class,  no  further  time  should  be  spent  upon 
it  except  from  the  standpoint  of  testing  its  permanency  and 
the  further  testing  of  the  pupils  who  have  failed  and  are 
preparing  for  a makeup  test. 

In  taking  up  new  work  in  bookkeeping,  the  first  step 
should  be  that  of  pretesting,  in  order  to  determine  the 
pupil’s  knowledge  in  that  unit. 

The  second  step  should  be  that  of  teaching  the  pupils 
in  the  light  of  the  results  of  the  pretest. 

Habit  begins  to  form  at  the  pupil’s  first  contact 
with  experience.  The  means  taken  to  insure  these  fundamen- 
tal understandings  include: 

(a)  The  introduction  of  each  nev;  topic  by  means  of 
concrete  and  realistic  situations. 

(b)  Rati onalization  within  the  puoil’s  level  of 
mental  development. 

(c)  Actual  step-by-step  development  of  every  process 

(d)  Pupils  participation  through  quest ions and  sugges- 
tions in  the  working  out  of  the  problem. 


A 

. 


i 
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(e)  Utilization  of  the  "multiple  senoe  impressions" 
principle  to  insure  the  completeness  of  the  pupil's 
und  er  s t and  i ng . 

The  third  step  should  he  a test,  the  purpose  of  which 
should  he  to  determine  the  degree  of  mastery,  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  . 

The  fourth  step,  designed  to  determine  permanency, 
would  follow  at  some  interval  after  this  third  step  has 
shown  satisfactory  results. 

Such  a plan  of  procedure  makes  tre  instruction  more 
individual  and  works  more  effective  economics  in  the  class- 
room, both  in  time  and  work.^) 
hec itat ion  S tens  : 

A standard  plan  for  procedure  in  the  class  period, one 
which  could  he  set  aside  when  some  other  arrangement  will 
work  more  effective,  may  he  drawn  up  as  follows: 

1.  Check  up  the  preparation  of  the  assigned  work. 
This  could  very  easily  he  done  hy  calling  for  a verb- 
al response  from  each  pupil.  The  grading  will  he  done 
when  the  work  is  examined  hy  the  teacher. 

2.  Give  opportunity  for  students  to  ask  questions 
on  doubtful  or  perplexing  points . These  questions 
should  either  he  answered  directly  hy  the  teacher  or 
the  student  should  he  shown  where  the  solution  will 
come  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  work. 

3.  By  use  of  carefully  planned  questions  the 
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teacher  should  take  the  pupils  over  the  content  of  the 
text  assignment.  The  teacher  should  hear  in  nind,ho"T- 
ever,  that  recitations  should  not  produce  the  textbook 
hut  should  orovide  occasion  for  the  student  to  inter- 
pret, criticize,  suppliment,  and  apply  the  textbook  to 
bookkeeping  practice. 

4.  L*ake  the  assignment  for  the  next  class  period. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  assignment  is  very  def- 
inite and  understood  by  all  the  pupils. 

5.  If  time  permits,  the  assignment  should  be 

started  in  class  by  the  teacher  and  the  punils  together.  ( l) 

Methods  of  Present  a ti  on  of  Sub.j  ect  hatter : 

The  different  methods  of  conducting  the  class  may  be 
classified  into  distinct  plans,  namely,  the  lecture  plan, 
the  class  or  group  plan,  and  the  individual  instruction 
plan. 

The  Lecture  Plan: 

In  the  lecture  plan  the  teacher  does  all  the  class 
work  throughout  the  period.  As  the  name  may  suggest,  the 
subject  of  bookkeeping  is  developed  through  an  organized 
series  of  lectures.  no  chance  is  allowed  for  class  dis- 
cussion. This  method  of  conducting  the  class  is  most 
commonly  found  in  the  colleges  and  private  schools. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  are  that  it  pro- 
vides a discussion  and  illustration  of  theory  presented  by 

(l)  "Commercial  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools"  hits  on 


. 
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the  teacher.  The  teacher,  who  has  the  class  material 
all  organized  and  developed,  is  in  the  most  logical  and 
ideal  position  to  set  forth  the  most  important  points  of 
the  lesson  in  the  most  impressive  and  economic  way.  As  the 
teacher  has  the  work  in  hand  he  is  shle  to  tie  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  with  the  previous  lesson  and  to  summar- 
ize the  lecture  in  preparation  for  the  next  bookkeeping 
period.  There  is  less  time  lost  in  the  class,  the  period 
being  used  in  the  most  efficient  way . 

The  obvious  disadvantages  of  this  method  are  many  and 
easily  overweigh  the  advantages.  This  method  of  present- 
ation automatically  elitainates  the  possibility  of  arousing 
any  class  interest  or  questioning  by  the  pupils.  The  aver- 
age pupil  in  the  common  high  school  hasn't  the  ability  to 
record  materially  and  with  any  degree  of  efficiency  the 
content  of  the  lecture.  If  the  subject  is  not  understood, 
the  pupil  has  not  the  initiative  to  ask  that  the  matter 
in  doubt  be  explained,  as  he  probably  would  do  in  a class 
conducted  in  either  one  of  the  other  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, namely  the  individual  or  class  method.  In  the  lec- 
ture method  the  teacher  would  have  to  stop  every  time  to 
indicate  those  important  points  that  should,  be  recorded 
in  the  notes.  The  teacher,  very  frequently  in  this  method 
"talks  over  the  head"  of  the  pupil  and  in  all  probability 
covers  the  material  too  fast  for  the  pupil  to  understand. 
It  is  very  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  a teacher 
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to  keep  class  order  and  attention.  Above  all,  the  stimu- 
lation of  class  rivalry  and  initiative  is  absent.  This 
method  should  not  he  used  in  the  high  school,  at  least, 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  hookkeeping. 

The  Glass  or  Group  Plan: 

The  second  method  is  the  class  method.  The  advantages 
of  this  method  are  very  strikingly  favorable  in  regard  to 
classroom  interest  and  attention.  The  pupils'  part  in  the 
lesson,  by  questioning  and  answer  each  other,  discuss, 
solve  and  master  the  problem  or  principle  before  them.  The 
pupils  are  kept  together  by  mutual  interests . The  class 
discussions  are  very  helpful  in  that  they  enlighten  the 
less  bright  or  the  backward  pupil.  This  means  that  indiv- 
idual differences  are  taken  into  account.  The  class  plan, 
unlike  the  individual  instruction  or  trie  lecture  plans, 
allows  for  opportunity  of  expression  by  the  pupil. 

The  objections  to  this  method  are  that  the  emphasis  is 
rather  on  the  subject  than  on  the  pupil  and  that  it  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  individuals  in  the  class 
as  separate  individuals. 

Individual  Instruction  Plan: 

In  the  indididual  instruction  plan  the  pupil  is  his 
own  teacher.  If  the  pupil  is  excepti onally  bright  or  above 
the  average  student,  his  progress  is  not  retarded  by  the 
slower  students.  This  is  advanced  as  the  treat  argument  in 
favor  of  the  individual  instruction  plan  of  conducting  the 
class  in  bookkeeping.  To  continue,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
pupil  is  allowed  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  he  is  able  to 
show  the  ability  to  master  the  units  of  work.  The  less 
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"brilliant  student  is  also  allowed  to  go  along  at  his  own 
rate,  not  "being  interfered  with  or  discouraged  by  the 
progress  of  the  others.  This  method,  it  is  claimed,  stim- 
ulates the  pupil  to  self  activity  and  creates  a state  of 
individual  pride  in  ac he ive merit . 

But  there  is  no  plan  without  its  disadvantages  and 
this  plan  is  no  exception.  The  disadvantages  of  this  meth- 
od are  that  the  pupil  is  left  too  much  to  his  own  devices 
and  has  too  much  self  responsibility  as  his  own  instructor. 
The  important  element  of  class  rivalry  and  enthusiasm  is 
absent  and  the  spirit  and  personality  of  the  teacher  is 
missing.  The  teacher  is  no  longer  an  is true  tor  but  acts 
merely  in  the  capacity  of  checker.  Because  of  this,  indiv- 
idual instruction  is  inefficient  in  time  and  energy.  In 
this  plan  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  class  a model  les- 
son, as  the  conducting  of  the  class  under  t-  is  plan  makes 
it  impossible  to  treat  the  class  as  a group. 

Summary : 

The  lecture  plan  in  the  high  school  is  not  practi- 
cal. kuch  discussion  has  developed  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  class  instruction  end  individual  instruction 
plans,  and.  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  thses 
terms  ensued.  Some  commercial  schools  have  loudly  adver- 
tised the  advantages  of  individual  instruction  in  bookkeep- 
ing. Another  group  insist  that  the  cultural  value  of  the 
study  of  bookkeeping  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and, 
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therefore,  the  class  should  he  taught  entirely  hy  the 
class  plan. 

The  aims  of  hookkeeping,  according  to  Professor  Hoy 

( 1 ^ 

B.  Kester  of  Columbia  University  are,  ' 

1.  to  develop  the  fundamentals  of  accounting; 

2.  to  teach  the  art  of  "bookkeeping; 

3.  to  give  instruction  conserning  business  practices 

4.  to  develop  the  mind,  particularly  in  the  analyti- 
cal and  imaginative  qualities. 

If  this  is  true,  then,  the  only  logical  plan  would 
be  a combination  of  the  class  and  the  individual!  plans. 

(The  high  school  that  has  the  two  hour  periods  in 
bookkeeoingis  in  a most  ideal  position  for  the  operation 
of  this  arbitrary  plan  of  conducting  the  class.  In  a 
school  operating  under  this  scheme  the  first  period  would 
be  used  for  class  work  and  discussion  while  the  second 
period  would  be  used  for  laboratory  and  individual  work.) 


(1)  "Commercial  Education  in  the  United  States" 


Marvin 
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CHAPTER  5 
DISTINCT  iJ?  BROACHES 
1 1ST  THE  TEACHING  OF  BOOKKEEBI -;G 


G eneral  Approach: 

"Some  of  the  principles  of  method  of  approach  that 
make  for  the  most  effective  instruction  in  "bookkeeping  are: 

1.  Bookkeeping  should  "be  taught  through  active  pre- 
sentation, discussion  and  practice  rather  than  by 
means  of  practice  alone. 

2.  There  should  "be  four  points  of  contact  in  the 
teaching  of  each  new  unit:  first,  the  teacher’s  in- 
troduction; second,  the  study  of  the  text  material, 
with  possible  supplimentary  materials;  third,  a dis- 
cussion in  which  pupils  actively  participate,  follow- 
ed "by  a summary;  fourth,  practice  in  the  application 
of  the  theory  "by  means  of  short  exercises. 

3.  At  certain  stages  the  principles  learned  and  app- 
lied should  he  embodied  in  short  practice  sets,  as  a 
test  of  ability  in  application. 

4.  In  general,  about  half  the  recitation  period 
should  be  devoted  to  class  instruction,  the  remain- 
ing half  to  application.  During  the  latter  period, 
the  teacher  should  pass  among  the  pupils,  noting  the 
individual  progress  and  giving  individual  instruc- 
tion whenever  necessary. 

5.  The  interpretation  of  accounts  and  their  meaning 
should  be  stressed,  and  practice  given  in  analyzing 
account  information  and  arranging  it  in  non-techni- 
cal  forms. 

6.  Individual  reports  based  upon  readings  outside 
the  text  should  be  required.  The  findings  may  well 
be  reported  to  the  class  in  five  minute  talks. This 
kind  of  work  contributes  to  better  and  broader  under- 
standing of  the  subject  of  bookkeeping. 

7.  Of  course,  neatness,  absolute  accuracy,  and  care 
in  the  preparation  of  all  written  work  should  be 
stressed."  (l) 


(1)  Eastern  Commercial  Teacher’s  Association  fear  Book] 930 
" Admini strati oji  and  Supervision  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Arithmetic  in  the  High  School"  C.  E.  Bowman 
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Specif  ic  Bookkeeping  Approaches  : 

The  five  methods  of  approach  in  "bookkeeping  are; 

( 1 ) Journal  Lie  t ‘nod 

( 2 ) Ledger  or  Ac c o unt  He thod 

(3)  Books  of  Lntry  lethod 

(4)  Balance  or  Aquation  Method 

( 5 ) C ombinati  on  Me tii.od 
The  J ournal  I_e thod  of  Approach  : 

The  journal  method  of  approach  begins  by  setting 
forth  certain  rules  that  must  be  learned  and  applied.  The 
procedure  in  journalizing  is  stressed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  business  transaction  is  explained;  journalizing 
follows  with  drill  exercises;  the  subject  of  posting  and 
the  treatment  of  the  ledger  accounts  is  introduced;  and, 
finally  the  trial  balance.  From  the  trial  balance  on,  the 
ethods  are  all  the  same,  following  the  same  sequence. The 
standard  procedure  after  the  trial  balance  is;  (1)  the 
adjustment  entries;  (2)  adjustments  posted  to  the  work 
sheet;  (3)  the  adjusted  trial  balance;  (4)  balance  sheet; 

(5)  the  profit  and  loss  s tatement ; ( 6 ) closing  journal 
entries; (?)  ledger  work; (8)  reversing  entries; (9)  and  the 
post  closing  trial  balance. 

The  claimed  advantages  of  the  journal  method  in  the 

(2 ) 

teaching  of  bookkeeping  are: 

1.  The  journal  approach  is  logical  in  that  the  pupil 

(1)  "Principles  of  Bookkeeping  and  Business  "Bowman  and  Persy 

(2)  Professor  Percy 
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follows  the  routine  of  business  or  as  in  business. 

2.  The  equality  of  debits  and  credits  is  readily 
understood  by  the  pupil. 

3.  The  separate  accounts  are  more  readily  seen. 

4.  The  journal  approach  permits  the  use  of  incidental 
information  in  regard  to  office  practice  and  the  origin 
of  facts  represented  in  the'  accounts. 

5.  It  is  easy  to  teach  special  journals  as  they  are  the 
logical  development  of  the  general  journal. 

6.  The  entries  are  made  first  in  the  books  of  original 
entry,  then  they  are  carried  over  into  the  other  books. 

7.  The  j ournal  method  of  approach  deals  with  the  causes 
and  not  the  results. 

The  recognized  disadvantages  of  the  journal  method  of 
approach  in  bookkeeping  are:1'*  ^ 

1.  The  journal  method  is  too  mechanical. 

2.  The  equality  of  debits  and  credits  is  emphasized 
rather  than  the  charges  and  credits. 

3.  The  effect  on  the  ledger  is  overlooked. 

4.  The  journal,  as  a book  of  original  entry,  is  very 
little  used  in  modern  bookkeeping  practice. 

5.  Its’  process  is  too  long  and  tedious  for  the  cuoil 
who  is  just  beginning  to  study  bookkeeping . 

6.  The  pupil  tends  to  become  confused  when  he  begins 
to  study  the  special  books. 

7.  There  is  no  relation  of  the  accounts  to  statements . 


(1)  Ibid 
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The  Ledger  or  Account  Lie  t hod  : 


In  this  method  the  individual  account  is  stressed  and 
the  special  rules  for  debit  and  credit  and  balance  are 
stressed. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it  keeps 
the  trial  balance  away  from  the  pupil  too  long. 

"Fundamentally  there  is  comparatively  little  differ- 
ence between  the  journal  method  of  approach  and  the  ledger 
or  account  approach,  provided  they  are  skillfully  handled 
by  a capable  teacher.  With  the  changing  aims  of  bookkeep- 
ing teaching  and  with  the  present  day  attempt  to  treat 
bookkeeping  as  a science  rather  than  as  an  art,  there  is 
a question  in  the  minds  of  many  whether  either  of  these 
methods  is  adequate,  and  if  not,  whether  it  is  advisable 

to  adopt  a different  method a method  with  a broader 

viewpoint.  any  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  these 
approaches  are  inadequate,  and,  instead  of  using  them,  are 
using  some  form  of  the  newer  method- -the  balance  sheet 
approach.  "(1) 

The  advantages  of  the  ledger  or  the  account  method  are:  (2) 

1.  The  account,  the  working  unit  in  ac counting , is 
stressed. 

2.  The  entries  in  the  journal  are  made  and  recorded 
in  accordance  with  the  ledger  account. 

3.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  think  for  himself. 

4.  The  ofsettinf  tendencies  in  financial  facts  and 
statements  are  more  readily  seen. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  method  are: (3) 

1.  The  analysis  of  the  business  transaction  is  not 
readily  seen. 

2.  The  equality  of  debits  and  credits  often  "lost." 


1.  "Problems  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping"  Lomax  and  Agnew 

2.  Professor  Percy 


3. 


Ibid 


\ 


. 
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The  Books  of  Bn  try  ; e thod  of  Approach  : 

The  method  of  procedure  in  the  "books  of  entry  approach 
starts  right  out  with  the  special  journals. 

1.  GeneralJournal 

2.  Purchase  Journal 

3.  Sales  Journal 

4.  Cash  Receipts  Journal 

5.  Cash  Payments  Journal 

The  sequence  of  topics  under  this  method  of  approach 

are  : 

1 . The  cash  "books 

2.  Acc.ounts  with  property,  persons,  notes,  and 
the  losses  or  gains  (Balance  Sheet  accounts) 

3.  The  purchases  and  sales  records 

4.  The  ledger 

5.  The  trial  "balance 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  "books  of  entry  are;'1' 

1.  The  labor  saving  mechanical  devices  are  intro- 
duced at  the  start. 

2.  It  is  easy  for  the  student  to  classify  the 
entries . 

3.  There  is  nothing  to  unlearn  at  any  later  time. 
The  disadvantages  are;  (2) 

1.  Principles  should  "be  taught  first. 

2.  The  equality  of  debits  and  credits  difficult 
to  be  seen  as  they  are  not  analyzed. 

3.  Too  complicated; posting  not  readily  understood 


(1)  Professor  Percy 

(2)  Ibid 


;o 


' 
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The  Balance  Sh  e e t Ann  roach  : 

Tli is  method  of  approach  is  the  most  modern  and,  in 

this  stage  of  bookkeeoing  teaching,  appears  to  he  the 

(1) 

most  effective. 

The  sequence  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
hookkeeping  through  the  balance  sheet  approach  is 

1.  The  ele  entary  balance  sheet 

2.  Transactions  and  their  effect  on  the  balance 
sheet 

3.  The  Profit  and  Loss  Statement 

4.  Procedure  in  business  records: 

a.  Journalizing 

b.  Posting 

c.  Trial  Balance  or  ledger  in  b a. lance 
Method  of  Procedure  in  Introducing  the  Ealance  Sheet: 

1.  The  Balance  Shee.t  is  shown  to  the  class. Parts 
of  the  statement  are  defined  and  explained. 

2.  The  discussion  of  this  statement  is  started 
with  the  items  making  uo  the  Balance  Sheet ;items 
are  explained,  then  put  into  their  regular  place 
i n the  B al anc e Sheet . 

3.  After  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  functioning 
of  the  Balance  Sheet  they  should  become  famil- 
iarized with  a type  of  business  equation  such  as 
Assets-Li abili ties=Capital  or  Capital  and  Iiab- 

i li ties-Assets . 

(l)The  latest  editions  of  high  school  bookkeeoing  texts 
all  employ  this  method  of  approach  in  some  variation  but 
the  balance  sheet  is  alv/ays  emphasized  at  the  start;  in 
some  books  the  balance  sheet  is  used  throughout  the  book. 
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The  balance  sheet  should  not  he  taught  as  a definite 
unit  of  work  hut  used  Tie  rely  as  a device  to  express  hook- 
keeping  principles;  impressing  the  matter  of  increases  and 
decreases  in  what  is  owned  and  what  is  owed. 

4.  The  most  important  step  in  the  develorv  ent  of  the 
balance  sheet  is  the  introduction  of  the  items  or  transac- 
tions that  change  the  capital  section  of  the  balance  sheet. 

5.  The  matter  of  expenses  is  then  brought  in,  the  effect 
on  the.  capital  section  clearly  illustrated. 

6.im'ow  is  the  time  to  develop,  with  the  pupils,  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 

7. Following  the  development  of  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Statement  the  account  is  introduced.  The  most  ideal  way 
to  develop  the  account  and  its  functions  is  by  setting  up 
the  "T"  account  and  draw  up  the  schedule  relative  to  the 
account . 

The  schedule  showing  the  effect  of  debits  and  credits 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 


DEBIT 


CREDIT 


Increase  in  some  asset 


Decrease  in  some  asset 
Increase  in  some  liabi  lity 
Increase  in  capital 
By  increasing  capital  or 


Decrease  in  some  liability 


Decrease  in  capital 


Increasing  expense,  loss 
on  merchandise,  or  the 
withdrawal  of  capital 


by  an  addition  to  the 
i nve  s t me  nt 


The  recognized  advantages  of  this  method  are;^' 
l.The  fundamental  purpose  of  bookkeeping  is  stressed 
2. Interest  is  aroused  at  the  beginning  and  held 


3. Shows  bookkeeping  as  a tool  of  business 


1.  Professor  Percy 


! 


/ 
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4.  Gives  the  pupil  a grasp  of  business  as  a whole 

5. uives  the  pupil  a thorough  grasp  of  fundamentals, 
especially  functions  and  classifications  of  accounts 
6. Ih is  method  of  approach  does  not  necessitate  a 
blind  following  of  rules;  the  rules  are  developed 

as  the  pupil  progresses. 

7. The re  is  less  detail  in  development 
8. It  shows  the  need  of  original  records  and  the 
ledger,  thus  motivating  bookkeeping 
9.1 t gives  a better  incite  into  the  advanced  phases 
of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
The  disadvantages  of  this  method  are:^) 

1. The  method  is  too  complicated  for  high  school  use 

2.  The  method  is  deductive  rather  than  inductive 

3.  This  method  is  the  most  difficult  to  motivate 
in  the  early  part  of  the  subject. 

4.1 t requires  a complete  knowledge  of  accounting  by 
till  e t e ac  he  r . 


(1)  Ibid 


/ 
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C 1 LAP  TER  6 

ORGANIZATION'  OP  TRACKING  ATARI  AI.P 

Introduc ti on : 

In  considering  bookkeeping  and  it’s  relation  to  the 
principles  of  learning  we  should  constantly  keep  a proper 
balance  between  laboratory  work  in  bookkeeping  and  recit- 
ation work  in  bookkeeping.  L.ore  than  anything  else  it  is 
the  practice  of  "doing"  bookkeeping  the,  real  way  it  is 
done  in  the  business  world  that  motivates  and  stimulates 
the  laws  of  learning  to  come  into  positive  functioning. 
This  kind  of  activity  naturally  offers  the  most  effective 
means  to  "a  working  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
b ookkeeping . " 

Theory  of  bookkeeping,  to  be  useful,  is  most  econ- 
omically learned  through  the  application  of  the  principles 
in  bookkeeping  problems.  Theory  always  grows  and  develops 
out  of  practice,  and  hence  to  be  learned  in  useful  form 
must  be  associated  with  practice.  Consequently,  the  so- 
called  recitation  method  of  learning,  bookkeeping  through 
"practice  sets"  is  not  wholly  wrong,  and  the  recitation 
method  of  teaching  bookkeeping  through  problems  is  not 
wholly  right.  The  first  may  tend  to  out  an  undue  emphasis 
on  the  theory  of  practice.  A most  favorable  method  would 
be  a combination  of  the  recitation  and  the  laboratory  plans 
as  this  combination  will  give  the  proper  balance  to  -fford 
economy  of  learning. 

(1)  "Commercial  Teaching  Problems"  Paul  S.  Lomax 
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The  Bookkeeping  Tex  t ho  ok : 

Until  not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  the  common  prac- 
tice to  have  the  Best  high  school  textbooks  written  by 
university  professors  of  the  subject.  In  recent  years, 
however,  two  new  types  of  authors  have  cone  into  the  field, 
namely,  (1)  the  high  school  teacher  and,  (2)  specialists 
in  the  field  of  the  particular  subject.  Thus  an  improved 
high  school  text  in  bookkeeping  has  come  to  be  written 
either  by  a high  school  teacher  in  bookkeeping  or  by  a 
professor  of  accounting  or  a cooperative  writing  of  these 
two  authorities.  Since  some  high  school  teachers  receive 
larger  salaries  than  many  professors,  we  freauently  find 
that  the  former  are  as  well  trained  in  the  subject  of  book- 
keeping and  accounting  as  the  professor.  Such  high  school 
teachers,  consequently,  have  sufficient  mastery  of  their 
subject  matter  to  prepare  textbooks.  In  addition,  tl  ey 
enjoy  the  special  and  added  advantage  of  being  in  a pos- 
ition to  know  exactly  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  high 
school  pupils  and  try  out  their  material  experimentally 
before  it  is  included  in  their  book.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  recent  textbooks  in  bookkeeping  have  been 
used  experimentally  in  mimeographed  form  for  one  or  more 
years  in  the  classroom  and  revised,  if  necessary,  before 
being  put  into  press.  The  addition  of  the  services  of  the 
person  who  is  a specialist  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  particu- 
lar subject  frequently  assures  that  the  latest  results  of 
scientific  investigations  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
of  bookkeeping  are  given  adequate  attention  in  the  text. 
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While  the  instructor  and  institution  are  primary 
responsible  for  providing  access  to  up  to  date  material, 
any  assistance  that  the  pupils  themselves  may  render  will 
he  good  training  to  them  and  in  many  instances  aid  in  the 
material  content  of  the  textbook.  The  teacher  may  even  go 
to  the  extent,  with  a good  class  in  bookkeeping,  of  organ- 
izing a cooperative  committee  to  assist  in  r:iakinf  the  book. 


The  lack  of  textbooks  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
early  period  in  bookkeeping  brought  about  a strong  and 
permanent  emphasis  on  the  isee  of  "learning  to  do  by  doing” 
Business  practices  and  papers  were  imitated  as  closely  as 
possible  and  inc orporated- into  the  bookkeeping  courses  and 
manuals.  Somewhat  later  the  imitation  of  these  practices 
and  their  accompanying  forms  and  papers  became  so  highly 
developed  as  to  constitute  a course  in  itself,  the  busin- 
ess practice  course. 

The  Bookkeeping  Set  in  th e Class ; 

"The  early  lack  of  textbooks  fostered  the  idea  of 
practice  sets.  These  sets  were  designed  to  carry  the  stu- 
dent through  what  is  now  called  the  bookkeeping  cycle,  mean- 
ing the  entire  range  of  bookkeeping  work,  from  the  record 
of  the  original  investment  or  from  the  statement  of  finan- 
cial changes  resulting  from  transactions  or  other  causes 
and  so  back  to  the  statement  of  financial  condition.  Con- 
sisting at  first  of  a short  list  of  transactions,  the  sets 
were  gradually  lengthened  and  filled  in  with  all  manners 
of  detail,  until  finally  most  of  the  pupil's  time  was  occu- 
pied with  the  details  connected  with  the  recording  of  trans 
actions;  the  opportunities  to  summarize  and  to  study  the 
general  results  of  these  transactions  being  comparatively 
infrequent  and  incidental.  Because  of  the  infrequency  and 
one  inadequate  presentation  of  these  stages  of  the  work. 
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they  possessed  little  meaning  for  the  pupils  and  so  were 
a cause  of  worriment  rather  than  an  opportunity  for  devel- 
opment, and  the  process  was  a wearisome  one  to  he  slighted 
or  avoided  if  possible.  There  was  more  emphasis  on  the 
filling  out  of  forms  and  on  the  routine  recording  than 
there  was  on  purposes  and  principles.  To  give  it  an  educa- 
tional standing,  such  procedure  was  proclaimed  the  "induc- 
tive" method  of  teaching  bookkeeping.  Nevertheless,  book- 
keeping was  taught  as  a series  of  conventional  procedures, 
and  pupils  were  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  carrying 
out  the  work  exactly  as  planned  in  the  models  rather  than 
with  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  reasons  why  the 
particular  method  of  procedure  was  desired.  The  clerical 
virtures  were  emphasized;  the  student  was  constantly  view- 
ed as  a prospective  clerical  worker  whose  great  objective 
was  the  trial  balance.  A course  so  restricted  in  its  scope 
was  narrowly  occupationally  rather  than  broadly  educ  ati  onal,"  (l) 

With  the  disappearance  of  these  long  sets  has  gone  the 
varied  price  list  that  was  deemed  so  necessary  to  prevent 
copying  by  the  puoils.  Under  present  conditions  properly 
qualified  teachers  have  little  need  of  a key,  as  they  need- 
ed with  the  long  set  work,  except  7/he n checking  work  which 
is  involved  or  consists  of  many  parts.  In  such  cases  both 
the  teacher  and  the  puoil  should  regard  the  use  of  the  key 
as  legitimate;  and  if  the  pupil  has  complete  confidence  in 
the  competency  of  the  teacher,  they  will  regard  the  key  as 
they  regard  any  other  labor  saving  tool. 

The  teacher's  key  is  a "staff  of  life"  on  which  most 
teachers  lean  too  much.  It  is,  of  course,  a necessary  evil 
in  the  bookkeeping  class  but  should  not  be  used  by  the 
teacher  for  the  purpose  of  informing  him  or  her  how  to  make 
an  entry,  etc.  The  real  purpose  of  the  key  is  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  checking  off  problem  work,  and,  if  necessary,  in 
checking  off  trial  balances  and  other  s tatements . 


"C ommercial  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools"  Kitson 
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1 he  Short  Set  vs.  The  I o ng  Set : 

There  has  "been  much  dis agree ment  among  the  many  book- 
keeping teachers  as  to  the  individual  merits  and  advantages 
of  the  long  and  short  set  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 
The  long  set,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  more  practical  train- 
ing. It  gives  the  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the 
many  peculiar  bookkeeping  operations  of  trie  different  bus- 
inesses. The  long  set,  furthermore,  per-, its  a wider  range 
of  transactions  and  requires  the  sustained  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil. 

The  tendency  today,  is,  however,  to  have  fewer  and 
shorter  sets,  teaching  rather  by  means  of  exercises.  The 
use  of  the  sets  are  to  be  primarily  adapted  to  reviewing 
principles  already  discussed  and  developed  in  the  class. 
Through  organized  arrangement  they  should  be  introduced 
at  periodic  times  mainly  as  review  work. 

The  short  set  is  easier  for  the  pupil.  Errors  made 
in  the  working  out  of  the  set  are  more  easily  detected  and 
corrected.  This  fact  tends  to  keep  the  slower  and  poorer 
pupil  from  becoming  discouraged.  Through  the  use  of  the 
short  set  many  '.ore  different  phases  of  business  can  be 
covered  than  in  the  long  sets.  These  short  sets  can  more 
easily  be  adjusted  to  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
school  and  the  course  of  study.  The  great  advantage  of 
the  short  set  over  the  long  set  is  that  no  time  is  lost  in 
the  recording  of  a mass  of  routine  material.  The  effect- 
iveness of  these  short  sets  is  when  they  are  introduced  at 
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logical  points  in  the  study  of  the  subject,  involving  the 
applications  of  all  principles  taugSat  previously. 

The  short  set  has  come  in  to  talce  the  place  of  the 
long  set  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping.'1^ 


l."Sorae  Observations  in  the  Secondary  Commercial  Education" 

A.  W.  Welch 
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CHAPTER  7 
TESTING  AitD  GRADIES 
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Classroou  rr  oble  s : 


"A  good  course  in  13001: keeping  should  provide  readily 
for  those  differences  between  individual  pupils  which  is 
now  considered  important  to  recognize.  If  the  course  is 
well  organized  and  an  adequate  text  is  u£ed,  there  should 
always  be  additional  subject  matter  and  additional  problems 
giving  variety  of  application,  and  available  for  assign- 
ment to  the  brighter  pupils.  It  is  important  that  these 
problems  should  offer  sufficient  change  of  data  and  appli- 
cations to  exercise  the  minds  of  these  brighter  pupils." 

"After  what  has  been  said  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  recognize  the  qualities  that  the  real  teac  er  of  book- 
keeping has.  A ready  and  easy  mastery  of  the  fundamentals 
of  the  subject  is  the  first  necessity;  in  fact  one  some- 
times suspects  that  it  is  a lack  of  this  fundamental  mas- 
tery vhich  makes  some  teachers  so  fussy  and  so  reluctant 
to  make  small  departures  and  modifications  from  routines. 
Once  having  acquired  this  mastery,  however,  the  teacher 
will  be  no  longer  a slave  of  his  text,  but  will  be  willing 
to  use  his  own  judgment  about  little  matters  of  procedure 
and  encourage  the  pupils  to  use  theirs,  so  that  the  pupils 
will  feel  that  they  are  learning  from  the  teacher  rather 
than  the  textbook.  It  is  only  when  the  teacher  has  acquir- 
ed that  control  over  the  subject  which  will  give  him  ease 
and  liberty  in  the  classroom,  that  bookkeeping  has  a great 
educational  quality  as  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
Here  occurs  all  the  difference  between  a dreary  mechanical 
routine  and  a growing  interest  in  business  which  kindles 
and  visualizes (l) 

Proper  conduct  of  the  recitation  period  makes  the 
copying  evil  unprofitable.  The  alert  teacher  can  easily 
detect  any  discrepency  between  the  quality  of  the  pupil’s 
written  work  and  the  recitation,  being  conscious  of  this, 
the  pupil  will  find  it  necessary  to  prepare  his  own  work 
so  that  he  will  be  able  to  intelligently  explain  it  in 
class  discussion. 

The  wise  teacher  does  not  prohibit  collective  work 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  outside  the  class  period,  pro- 


. eastern  Commercial  Teacher’s  Association  Year  Book, 1931 
"liOdern  methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping"  T. Sanders 
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vided  he  is  able  to  maintain  a proper  morale  among  them. 
Just  as  "business  men  often  meet  informally  and  exchange 
ideas  relating  to  their  "business,  so  pupils  should  he  per- 
mitted and  even  encouraged  to  disauss  their  problems  and 
difficulties  in  hookkeeping.  Jo  avoid  copying  and  depen- 
dence on  the  "brighter  pupils  by  the  slower  pupils,  it  is 
advisable  to  set  up  and  enforce  the  rule  that  although  ref- 
erence may  be  made  to  written  records,  no  writing,  includ- 
ing the  taking  of  notes  shall  be  done  while  the  pupils  are 
conferring  together.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  the  pupil 
make  the  occasion  a miniature  but  real  conference. 

Dishonesty  usually  results  from  the  pupil’s  failure  - 
to  understand  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  his  work,  hence, 
direction  of  individual  study  during  the  class  period  tends 
to  eliminate  dishonesty  from  this  source.  Tests  that  are 
purely  formal  tend  to  encourage  cheating.  The  test  should 
encourage  initiative  and  challenge  independent  thought. 

Dishonesty  frequently  results  from  sheer  ignorance. 
This  type  of  pupil  should  be  taught  what  constitutes  dis- 
honesty and  what  causes  it.  Efficient  instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  often  enough  to  set  a high  standard 
of  honesty  for  the  entire  class,  assuming  that  they  are 
normal  and  interested  in  the  subject  of  bookkeeping. 

A keen  sense  of  justice  is  essential  in  dealing  with 
all  offenses.  Dishonesty  should  not  be  punished  until  the 
pupil  clearly  -understands  it's  significance  in  the  part- 
icular situation.  Bright  students  are  often  dishonest 
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through  laziness;  dull  oupils  wore  frequently  through  lack 
of  ambition.  Both  types  require  individual  study  of  the 
individual  cases  and  sympathetic  instruction  by  the  teacher 
rather  than  penalties.  Penalties  should  be  reserved  for 
the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  dishonesty  is  combin- 
ed with  a full  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  effects  on  the 
others.  Punishment  in  such  cases  should  be  severe,  and 
should  be  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  class.  A 
safe  rule  in  dealing  with  such  offenses  is  to  postpone  any 
direct  action,  thus  allowing  the  teacher  time  for  careful 
planning  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  pupil  in  suspense. 
The  Y/ri  tten  Assign  lent : 

A written  exercise  assigned  to  the  entire  class  should 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  class.  The  selec- 
tion of  material  for  the  exercise  should  consequently  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  previous  work  in  the  unit.  If,  during 
the  supervision  of  individual  study  the  teacher  keens  some 
record  of  tie  difficulties  of  individual  pupils,  he  will 
know  whenever  a given  difficulty  can  be  more  economically 
be  explained  to  the  class  as  a whole  than  to  the  individ- 
ual pupils.  7/hen  a com?, on  difficulty  is  observed,  study 
may  be  interrupted  until  the  difficulty  has  been  removed. 
The  written  exercise  should  almost  always  be  employed  for 
t ie  purpose  of  concentrating  attention  upon  some  one  prin- 
ciple . 

Teachers  often  employ  oral  discussions  where  the 
written  exercise  would  be  more  efficient.  Generally 
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speaking,  it  is  unnecessary  to  read  written  exercises  for 
any  purpose  other  than  to  discover  the  mistakes  and  ake 
the  necessary  corrections  and  suggestions.  Written  exer- 
cises need  never  he  graded  as  tests  since  their  purpose 
is  to  explain.  They  are  only  "tests"  in  that  they  show 
which  points  are  not  understood  and  which,  theref ore,  need 
explaination  and  further  drilling  and  development.  It  is, 
therefore,  usually  sufficient  to  have  the  pupils  exchange 
papers  and  check  the  items  as  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
work  out  the  correct  solution  on  the  blackboard,  together. 

These  written  exercises  should  he  prepared  with  a 
sufficiency  of  care  in  order  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  in- 
terest. .lien  the  exercise  employs  the  form  of  best-answer 
the  individual  judgment  is  challenged  in  selecting  that 
one  of  the  various  solutions  which  best  meet  the  given 
problem.  The  advantage  of  this  type  of  exercise  consists 
in  the  amount  of  disagreement  amon, ; the  pupils,  the  dis- 
agreement leading  to  profitable  discussion  and  leading  to 
an  ag  r re  ab  1 e an  s w e r . 

Carefulness  in  thinking  is  a natural  effect  of  writ- 
ten as  contrasted  with  oral  work,  'hen  the  pupil  declares 
himself  on  paper  and  is  allowed  sufficient  time  to  make 
careful  judgments,  there  is  less  tendency  to  substitute 
words  for  ideas.  The  objective  evidence  of  thinking  done, 
which  the  written  exercise  affords,  also  tends  to  dis- 
courage laziness  in  the  pupils  of  all  different  degrees 
of  ability.  The  written  report  on  the  unit  is  in  many 
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subjects  the  best  means  of  organizing  ideas. 

With  the  use  of  problems  and  occasional  short  exer- 
cises covering  the  complete  bookkeeping  cycle,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  the  students  hand  in  work  almost  daily. They 
themselves,  by  exchange  of  capers  or  by  having  an  advanced 
class  review  the  work  of  a less  advanced  class  may  prof- 
it  themselves  in  the  examination  and  the  correction  of  the 
papers . The  teacher  should,  however,  give  all  the  grades 
himself  after  the  work  is  personally  inspected. 

In  grading  written  work,  as  in  grading  the  recitation, 
it  is  misleading  to  try  to  distribute  percentages  over  the 
various  portions  of  the  work,  to  make  percentages  deduc- 
tions for  this  and  that  error,  and  finally  to  determine 
a grade.  Moreover,  different  teachers-  emphasize  different 
phases  of  the  work  and  allow  them  different  values,  so  that 
the  final  percentage  is  not  a precise  and  impersonal  mea- 
sure of  excellence.  To  obtain  the  single  grade  (preferab- 
ly a letter)  for  use  in  the  recitation  and  examination 
grades  in  arriving  at  a final  grade,  more  dependable  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  evaluating  results  as  has  been 
explained  above  for  the  recitation.  A teacher  can  defend 
a grade  thus  arrived  at  more  convincingly  than  he  can 
where  each  error  carries  with  it  a specified  percentage 
percentage  deductions,  with  the  result  that  dissatisfied 
students  will  not  be  so  inclined  to  find  fault  over  mark- 
ing details. 

In  order  to  facilitate  grading,  the  questions  should 
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"be  so  worded  as  to  call  for  a definite  answer . Pupils 
should  he  required  to  separate  and  paragraph  their  points. 
This  practice  trains  the  pupil  in  organization  of  ideas 
as  well  as  facilitates  grading. 

It  remains  entirely  in  the  teacher's  control,  of 
course,  how  much  weight  these  tests  should  have  in  deter- 
mining the  final  grade  of  the  pupil.  A reasonable  end 
simple  arrangement  is  to  allow  the  recitation,  the  tests, 
and  written  work  each  to  have o ne - th i rd  influence  on  the 
final  grade. 
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CHAPTER  8 

P RE  PiiRAT  I Oi:  .AD!  I^Ih  THAT  I OH . AITD 
EVAlu^TIO.,  OT  THE  BOOKKEEPING  TE2T 

The  steps  that  a c oramerc  ial  teacher  may  take  in  the 
preparation,  administration,  and  evaluation  of  a test, 
according  to  Professor  lomax,  may  he  analyzed  as  fold  ows  : 

1.  Por  the  particular  pert  of  the  course  that  it  is 
desired  to  test,  itemize  ell  things  that  the  pupils  ’vere 
expected  to  learn  in  terms  of  (l)  informations,  (2)  habits, 
(3)  ideals,  and  (4)  powers. 

2.  Of  the  total  things  itemized,  check  the  things 
which  are  to  he  measured  hy  the  test. 

3.  Check  the  things  to  he  measured  with  the  aims  of 
the  course  to  see  how  well  the  test  will  serve  to  measure 
actual  realization  of  aims.  This  may  lead  to  certain 
changes  in  the  items  to  he  measured. 

4.  Prepare  the  test 

5.  Prepare  the  key  for  the  test. 

6.  Prepare  a grading  schedule  for  the  test 

7.  Prepare  a definite  procedure  or  set  of  directions 
for  administrating  the  test  from  the  point  of  view  both  of 
the  teacher  and  the  puoils. 

8.  Give  the  test 

9.  Compile  the  test  results 

10. Interpret  test  results 

11. Prepare  a plan  for  remedial  instruction  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  of  the  test. 
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12. Consider  certain  improvements  of  the  test  itself, 
and  thus  he  prepared  to  construct  a better  test  the  next 
time . 

The  purposes  of  the  short  written  tests  are  to  pro- 
vide (a)  a stimulus  to  study,  (b)  a means  of  diagnosis  of 
the  student’s  needs  and  progress,  and  (c)  a valuable  form 
of  training  and  exercise  work.  Cne  written  test  for  every 
four  or  five  class  meetings,  and  varying  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  in  length,  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  care- 
ful study  by  the  students  and  to  secure  a valid  measure  of 
their  diligence,  ability,  and  progress.  In  order  to  avoid 
undue  nervous  strain,  the  test  should  not  always  be  a sup- 
rise",  but  it's  time  and  scope  should  be  carefully  announc- 
ed some  days  in  advance,  so  as  to  enable  pupils  to  plan 
their  studying  and  reviewing  for  it.  ^ 

' oreover,  to  relieve  nervous  tensi on  during  the  per- 
iod of  writing,  pupils  should  understand  that  they  will 
have  as  much  time  as  most  of-  them  will  need  to  express 
their  ideas  in  the  fullest  of  t.neir  ability.  By  careful 
preparation  of  the  questions,  and  attention  to  the  progre® 
the  class  is  making  while  writing,  the  instructor  can  de- 
termine how  much  time  to  allow  during  each  test.  A pre- 
liminary warning  of  "three  minutes  more"  given  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  hep  Is  many  pupils  finish  the  idea 
they  were  developing. 

It  is  well  to  include  in  each  written  test  one  ques- 
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tion  on  text  material  that  has  already  been  covered  in  the 
class  discussion,  and  one  on  the  reading. 

The  following  suggestions  are  applicable  to  valuing 
out  a test  in  "bookkeeping : ^ 

1.  .cj&ch  question  should  "be  unambiguous 

2.  There  should,  if  possible,  be  only  one  answer 

3.  The  questions  should  be  expressed  in  very  simple 
language  and  should  be  easily  understood 

4.  bach  question  should,  whenever  possible,  be  a unit 
independent  of  all  the  other  questions 

5.  Avoid  "How?"  questions  for  the  answers  are  likely 
to  be  long  and  difficult  to  grade. 

6.  Avoid  catch  questions 

7.  Use  questions  bearing  all  the  aspects  of  the  work 

All  the  above  mentioned  principles  can  not,  of  course, 

be  used  in  every  instance,  but  they  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  making  out  questions  for  a short  test  or  examination. 


The  subject  of  fort al  examinations  has  been  discussed 
greatly  of  late . Many  arguments  have  been  advanced  against 
them,  probably  as  many  have  been  offered  in  their  favor. 

The  evils  of  cramming  may  be  avoided,  and  as  some  sort  of 
tests  are  accepted  as  necessaxy,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare such  papers  as  will  minimize  the  bad  features  and  em- 
body all  of  the  good  features  possible. 
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Teachers  in  bookkeeping  are  fortunate  in  that  their 
subject  leads  itself  to  examination  which  really  tends  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  It  is  well  to  have  some  examinations  come  unex- 
pectedly so  as  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  emergency  calls 
of  real  life,  but  these  should  be  at  a minimum,  the  rim 
being  more  to  keep  the  pupil  up  in  his  studies  than  to 
catch  him  unaw  ar  e . 

Formal  examinations  should  come  after  review.  They 
then  make  possible  the  expression  without  which  the  im- 
pression is  always  more  or  less  vague  and  indefinite.  In 
tills  sense,  they  are  a positive  teaching  aid.  The  ques- 
tions should  not  consist  of  rules  and  definitions,  because 
the  preparation  fosters  cramming.  They  should  consist  of 
problems  which  require  real  thought  and  development.  For 
example,  the  preparation  of  statements  for  trial  balances 
calls  for  discriminations  and  comparisons.  Such  questions 
as" Way  does  the  expense  account  show  a debit  balance?"  is 
of  greater  value  than  "Herne  two  accounts  that  always  show 
a debit  balance?".  Hie  first  calls  for  reasons,  the  second 
may  be  guessed.  Instead  of  setting  questions  on  journaliz- 
ing transactions  which  are  fa  iliar,  make  the  pupil  apply 
their  general  and  fundamental  knowledge  by  proposing  such 
work  as  "Fill  in  the  explainati ons  for  the  following  en- 
tries: Cash  debit-expense  credit;  expense  debit- merchan- 
dise credit . " ^ l) 
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The  present  tendency  in  bookkeeping  instruction  is 
to  place  less  emphasis  on  the  purely  vocational  aspects 
of  the  subject  and  to  give  the  pupil  a better  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  accounts  from  the  standpoint  of  management 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  recognition  of  business  as  a profession,  and  to  the 
specialization  in  office  work.  The  apprenticeship  aspect 
of  office  work  is  disappearing  and  the  pupil  is  obliged 
to  get  much  of  his  knowledge  of  business  as  a whole  in  the 
classroom.  While  it  is  desirable  that  the  bookkeeping 
course  in  the  high  school  be  broadened,  the  vocational 
side  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  p uni  Is  should 
continue  to  receive  that  training  which  will  enable  them 
to  go  into  business  offices  and  perform  their  work  more 
ef f ic iently . 

The  business  equation,  or  the  so-called  balance 
sheet  method  of  approach,  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  meet 
the  aims  of  modern  bookkeeping  instruction.  This  method 
emphasizes,  from  the  beginning,  the  purpose  of  bookkeeping, 
shows  it  as  a tool  of  management,  and  gives  the  pupil  a 
better  grasp  of  bookkeeping  fundamentals  and  business  as 
a whole  than  other  methods.  If  developed,  slowly  and 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  textbook,  those  advanced 
phases  of  bookkeeping  that  usually  cause  the  most  difficul- 
ty will  be  more  easily  grasped  by  the  pupil  wh e n they  are 
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reached . 

" Hie  content  of  the  elementary  course  should  include 
those  phases  of  tne  subject  necessary  for  a thorough 
grounding  in  the  "bookkeeping  cycle  and  the  preparation  of 
simple  financial  statements.  The  various  topics  should  he 
taken  up  in  logical  order  and  should  continue  as  far  as 
special  columns  in  the  mechanical  development  of  the  hooks. 
Controlling  accounts  may  well  he  left  to  the  advanced 
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course . ' 

The  advanced  course  instead  of  being  made  up  entirely 
of  sets  to  illustrate  specific  lines  of  business,  which 
is  wasteful  of  the  puoil's  time,  should  he  devoted  to  prob- 
lem s and  exercises  to  illustrate  the  new  and  advanced  prin- 
ciples presented  by  one  or  two  short  sets  for  the  purpose 
of  review.  Controlling  accounts  should  he  emphasized  as 
well  as  topics  such  as  Partnerships,  Corporations,  T'anu- 
facturing  Accounts,  and  special  sales  methods  for  chain 
stores  and  installment  houses.  Single  entry  and  consign- 
ments should  receive  a minimum  of  attention.  The  course 
may  he  concluded  with  some  drill  in  the  analysis  of  finan- 
cial statements.  Too  much  should  not  he  attempted  along 
this  line,  however,  on  account  of  the  limited  background 
of  the  pupil . 

A well  conducted  course  in  bookkeeping  should  broaden 
thehorizon  of  business  knowledge,  develop  the  habits  of 
accuracy,  neatness,  methodical  work,  and  perseve ranee,  i n 
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addition  to  developing  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.  After  these  objectives  are  set  up  and  tve  course 
planned,  logical  development  of  the  subject  should  follow, 
using  concrete  illustrations  whenever  possible  end  never 
neglecting  the  cultural  and  habit -forming  values. 
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